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BEHEMOTH AND LEVIATHAN. 


NO. 2.] 





Ir having been generally admitted, that the Leviathan is _ 
the Crocodile, so particularly described in xli. chapter of 
Job, that litde if any doubt can remain as to their identity; 
the next quest:on that arises, is to what animal does the 
sublime description of the Behemoth, by the same inspired 
writer in the preceding chapter, belong? ~The t.nglish edi- 
tor of Calmet observes, that their portraits by the Sacred 
Penman are evidently intended to represent them as com- 
panions, having, in a great degree, the same haunts and 
habits ; and hence, to say nothing of irreconcileable dis- 
crepancies between Job’s description of the Behemoth, and 
the known anatomy of the elephant, he contends that they 
cannot be the same, because the latter so far from being 
common and pepular in Egypt, is hardly ever seen there; 
which he adds, is the more remarkable, as the elephant is 
the generally received symbol of Africa. Hitherto at least 
no ancient paintings have been discovered representing the 
elephant as known in Egypt, the undoubted country of Be- 
hemoth’s invulnerable compeer the Leviathan. On the 
other hand, the Mosaic Pavement found at Praeneste, near 
Rome, part of which is beautifully copied in the annexed 
drawing, represents the Crocodile and the Hippopeeamess 
or river horse, together nearly as they are described by Jeb, 
The Prznestine Pavement, from which it is taken, consists 
as the name Mosaic implies, of minute coloured stones, so 
disposed as to form pictures: specimens of which the read- 
er may have often seen, This portion of the pavement 
clearly shows the association of the Hippopotamus and the 
Crocodile, two of the latter appear about to plunge into the 
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water from the little island, and on the other side of it is a 
Ilippopotamus represnted as if bellowing with pain from 
two spears stuck into his shoulder. Atthe top is a Roman 
galley, such as has been described in the account of ancient 
ships, with rowers and armed men in pursuit of another, 
also transfixed with a spear; and in the centre, the head of 
a third emerges from the water, as if to look at his pursuers. 
The only imperfection evident here is the absence of the 
animals’ tusks, for which it is very difficult to assign a cause, 
unless the artist here intended to represent females only, 
which seems improbable. There are other paintings yet 
extant with similar representations, and hence it is inferred, 
that the Hippopotamus and Crocodile, were generally res 
garded in Egypt, and the neighbouring countries, as the two 
most wonderful of creatures. They were popular objects 
with the Egyptians, distinguishing natives of that singular 
country, and could not escape the eye of a naturalist and 
an inspired poet; and hence they are separately treated of 
at greater length, having been purposely reserved by Job to 
close his matchless description of animated nature. Cal- 
met himself, and many other learned men have taken the 
elephant to be Behemoth, a subject to be cons’ dered more 
largely hereafter, suffice it for the present to observe, that 
the elephant does not eat grass like the ox, his food is leaves, 
and even branches of trees: there are other and more ir- 
reconcileable differences already hinted at, which want of 
space excludes. The Behemoth “drinketh up a river, he 
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hasteth not; be trusteth that he can draw up Jordan into 
his mouth.” Does not this verse better accord with the 
Hippopotamus, as here depicted from another part of the 
same painting, than with the comparatively slender probos- 
cis of the elephant? Observe the voracious eagerness which 
the ancient artist has expressed in this animal, rushing into 
the water to drink. His dilated nostrils, furious eye, protru- 
ded tongue, and prominent tusks, are strongly contrasted 
with those before described, and strengthen the supposition 
that they are intended to represent the female only of this 
formidable race. It is noi surprising, owing to many points 
of general resemblance, and the elephant being much the 
largest beast, that his claim to the title of the Behemoth 
should have been so often preferred. Closer examination 
shews the latter to have been partly amphibious, which the 
elephant certainly is not, and more especially when we con- 
sider the direct allusion to certain physical peculiarities 
which the original account contains, and which do not ac- 
cord with the anatomy of the elephant, it will, with what is 
above stated, leave little doubt, either that the Hippopotamus 
is the same with the Behemoth, or that the Behemoth has 
not yet been discovered. 


ee 
—_—— 


FEBRUARY. 


Tuis month is supposed to have been so called (from the 
Latin verb februo, to purify or cleanse by sacrifice) from the 
custom of sacrifices being offered by the Romans to Februa, 
a goddess, for the manes of their departed friends and relae 
tions. Others derive the word from Februris, a name giv- 
en to Pluto. Let this ideal purification lead us to consider- 
ation of the cleansing of the soul by the precious blood of 
Christ, who offered himself without spot to God, to putgé our 
consciences from dead works, This is the“only hope of a 
sinner laden with iniquity and defiled by sin. Every where 
the gospel reveals this remedy for the sanctification of the 
heart, And this applies not to one peculiar month, or 
week, or day; but the efficacy of the sacrifice offered by 
the Lord Jesus Christ is permanent. 

. 4* 








An Address to Youth. 


“For Christ by His own pow’rful blood, 
Ascends above the skies ; 

And in the presence of our God, 
Pleads His own sacrifice.” 


My young reader! Is the sacrifice once offered upon 
Mount Calvary your refuge, your hope, your triumph? 
There is no other name under heaven given among men 
whereby we must be saved. Come then to Jesus, conse- 
crate yourself to God, pursue the path to heaven, relying 
upon the promise of His grace and love. If any man serve 
me, let him follow me, and where [ am, there shall also my 
servant be. The cleansing virtue of the death of Christ 
will fill heaven with rapture through eternity, “Unto Him’ 
that loved us and washed us from our sins in His blood.” 


as 
—_—— 


AN ADDRESS: TO YOUTH.—NO. II. 


In my last paper I enlarged upon the happiness which 
true religion confers: it is my design in the presert to 
speak of the permanent respectability which it imparts, and 
the peace of mind which it secures. Under the influence 
of religion the youth discharges better all the duties of 
those relations he sustains in life. He becomes a more 
obedient child and a more faithful servant ; and, of course, 
inspires the confidence and affuction of those with whom 
he is most intimately associated. Here is a source of hap- 
piness from which the disobedient and unfaithful are shut 
out. The pious youth, if he acts under the influence of 
his religion, will secure the good will of all around him; 
all I mean whose good will is of any great value. The. ju- 
dicious, thinking man, who has no religion himself, will rev- 
erence it when it is acted out in real life; and he will ac- 
tually, though he may not professedly, place a high esti- 
mate upon the character of the truly religious youth. There 
is aclass, indeed, from whom nothing but ridicule is to be 
expected by those who are serious in early life. But this is 
aclass whom we should hardly be ready to-trust in relation 
to any very important affair pertaining to the present life ; 
those, generally, in whose judgment we cannot place the 
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‘ will be more suitably regarded and afford a higher relish, 
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most entire confidence; because their feelings have given 
them a wrong bias; generally those whose habits of vice 
are strong, and who are busily engaged in the giddy round 
of youthful pleasure. Why, then, should their ridicule and 
their scoffs be regarded ? Will not the approbation of one 


‘ good, judicious man out-weigh the sneers of a score of 


scoffers? Ah! my young readers, eternity willathrow new 
light on these things, a light which will flash conviction of 
your consummate folly if you suffer the bold and noisy voice 
of ridicule and banter to drown the still, small voice of 
conscience and the Holy Spirit. 

By securing religion in early life you will be free from 
many of those terrors which now sometimes haunt you in 
your seasons of serious reflection. The dangerous sick- 
ness, or the dying groans of your associates tow fill you 
with consternation and dread. You shudder at the opening 
grave ; for your conscience says that you are not prepared 
for the dread realities of eternity. The religion of the 
Bible teaches us to look with composure on the darknéss of 
the tomb. It bids us look at a brighter world beyond. 
Would you, then be relieved from the lashings of a guilty 
conscience? That faithful monitor, who so often disturbs 
the repose of sin. Apply to the blood of sprinkling and it 
will calm your fears. It will still the commotionsof your 
agitated bosoms; and you will be able to look forward with 
composure, to the eternal world, knowing that your Re- 
deemer lives. The sting of death is sin. Let the power 
of sin be broken and you can look the king of terrors in the 
face with resignation, and a hope full of immortality. Is 
not your happiness often interrupted in the midst of your 
gay and thoughtless pleasures, by thinking of death and 
eternity? Religion secures from these interruptions by 
opening sources of happiness which flow on beyond the 
grave. There are seasons in which you would give any 
thing to be secure from the penalty of a law which you 
know you have violated. The gospel furnishes ample se- 
eurity against this awful penalty. More than that, it gives a 
peace which passeth knowledge and a joy which is unspeak- 
able and full of glory. 

With religion the bounties of an indulgent providence 
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The ills of life will be borne with a happier and more 
equable frame of mind. Would you then, my young 
friends, move on peacefully through the present world, 
having the approbation of your own consciences, the ap- 
_ probation of good and wise men; and above all the appro- 
‘bation of Him whose favor is life and whose loving kind- 
ness is better than life’? Secure to yourselves the pearl of 
great price. Makegood your title to heaven. If sinners 
entice thee, consent thou not. Enter upon the straight and 
narrow way which leadeth to life. ‘The ways of wisdom 
are ways of pleasantness and all her paths are paths of 
peace. The seeds of virtue early sown in the breast bid 


fairest to spring up and produce a plentiful harvest. Re-’ 


member that christian virtue has an influence upon all the 
parts of thecharacter. It will have the happiest effect up- 
on your intellectual attainments. You will cultivate your 
mind with more assiduity and more success. It will im- 
prove your social nature, and thus raise you to a high degree 
of elevation. 

But the advantages of early piety already mentioned, 
are not.all. The pious youth is fitted for an early grave, 
or a quiet old age. An early grave is no uncommon 
thing among ovr mortal race. What consternation and 
‘dread come over the mind of the impenitent youth 
as the pangs of disease suddenly seize upon his frame! 
Death stares him in the face, but- he has no Redeem- 
er to guiet his fears and strengthen his soul. As he 
looks back upon his past life it appears like an empty void. 
He has neglected God in his eager pursuit of worldly pleas- 
ures. He has refused the offers of mercy, and all along 
lived as though there was no God. He has nothing now to 
support and comfort him in the trying hour. He has no 
well-founded hope of felicity beyond the grave. As he 
looks forward all is gloom, and thick darkness. ‘He starts 
back instantaneously; but death, like a staunch murderer, 
steady to his purpose, strikes the fatal blow. Quiet not 
yourselves by saying that the sudden death of those who 
are in the bloom of life is uncommon. It is not so unusual 
that you are not exposed to it. The religion of Christ, and 
that only, will prepare you to witness or experience such 
scenes without dismay. It will afford those consolations 
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which are neither few nor small—those supports which no 
acm of flesh canfurnish. It will open to you a brighter 
world beyond the skies. it will smooth the bed of death. 
It will calm your fears as you look forward into eternity. It 
will give serenity and peace of mind when your body is 
racked with pain. It will prepare you to pass through the 
dark valley of the shadow of death, and fear no evil; and 
at length place a crown of glory on your heads. But should 
your life be spared to old age, the cares of life will be pla- 
cid and serene. The annoyance of the stronger and baser 
passions will have ceased, and you will pass quietly off the 
stage. 


ILLUSTRATION OF SCRIPTURE. © 
THE CAMPHIRE; OR, AL HENNA. 


Tuts shrub, so famous to the present day in Egypt and 
the East, and so elegantly noticed by Solomon in the first 
chapter of his Songs, 14, “ My beloved is unto me as a clus- 
ter of Camphire in the vineyards of Engedi,” has been 
considered as a species of Privet, to which natural order 
of plants it probably belongs. Differences in the parts of 
fructification have determined botanists to rank it as a dis- 
tinct genus in their artificial arrangements, and it will 
be found under the name of Lawsonia Inermis in the 
Linnean system. The French traveller, Sonnini, says 
this is one of the plants most grateful both to the sight and 
smell. The deep gray color of its bark, the light green of 
its foliage, the softened mixture of white and yellow, with 
which the flowers, collected into long clusters like the lilac, 
are colored, and the red tinge of the stalks that support 
them, form a combination of the most agreeable effect. 
These flowers, whose shades are s» delicate, diffuse around 
the sweetest odors, and embalm the air of the gardens and 
apartments which they embellish ; they accordingly form 
the usual nosegay of the oriental ladies, who take pleasure 
in decking themselves with these beautiful clusters of fra- 
grance. The Mahometan females do not like to see Chris- 
tian women or Jewesses decorate their bosoms with this 
exquisite flower, which they strive to appropriate exclusive- 
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ly to themselves: with the greenish powder of the dried 
leaves they dye their hands and nails red, to omit which 
would be thought indecent! They make the powder into 
a paste in water, and rub the seft paste on the parts which 
they mean to colo:, which they thea wrap up in linen, and 
on removing it at the end of two or three days, find them 
strongly stained with an orange hue, which adheres a long 
time, though they wash both hands and feet several times 
daily with tepid water and soap. In Turkey the women 
Stain the nails only, which seems to have been the custom 
of the ancient Egyptians, as those of the mummies are most 
commonly of a reddish hue. This is what appears to be al- 
luded to by “ paring, making, or dressing the nails,” men- 
tioned in the text and margin of Deut. xxi. v.12. The 
modern Egyptian women, however, refine upon the former 
practice ; they paint their fingers in rings, by partly cover- 
ing them with cloth, where they do not wish the coloring to 
apply. The Syrian females, not content with this, after- 
wards rub these orange-colored belts with a composition of 
sal-ammoniac, lime, and honey, which turas the orange hue 
into a shining black. 

In Denham and Clapperton’s recent African Travels, it 


is stated, that in the city of Kano, capital of a province of - 


the same name in the kingdom of Soudan, in the interior 
of Africa, when a fat bull is brought to market to be killed, 
its horns are dyed red with Al Henna, the green leaves of 
which are bruised into a kind of poultice, like the paste al- 
ready described. But what seems most remarkable is, that 
in the same part of central Africa, preparatory to the 
matriage ceremony, both bride and bridegroom remain shut 
up for some days, and have their hands and feet dyed for 
three days successively with Henna: the bride herself vis- 
its the bridegroom, and applies the Henna plasters with her 
own hand. 

This plant grows in great quantities in the vicinity of Ro- 
setta, and constitutes one of the principal ornaments of the 
beautiful gardens that surround that city. Its root, which 
penetrates to a great depth with the utmost ease, swells to 
a large size in a soil, soft, rich, and mixed with sand, and 
such as every husbandman would wish to have to work up- 
en: the shrub of course acquires a more vigorous growth 
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there than any where else ; it is at the same time more ex- 
tensively multiplied : it grows, however, in all the other 
cultivated districts of that country, but principally in Upper 
Egypt. There is strong reason to suspect that the Cam- 
phire or Al Henna of the East is the Kupros of the ancient 
Greeks. The incomplete descriptions of their authors, by 
particularizing the form and celebrated perfume of its flow- 
ers, have left scarcely any doubt that they refer to the 
same plant.—Culmet. 


THE CHARACTER AND MISERY OF AN IRRE- 
LIGIOUS YOUTH. 


“J wever look at an irreligious young person,” observed 
a most pious and estimable individual, “without cherishing 
a feeling of pure and unmixed pity; and when I think ef 
the idle habits he forms, of the improper associations he 
cultivates, of the unsubstautial and pernicious pleasures he 
pursues, and of the amount of gvod he might be rendered 
insuumental in securing, were he governed by the princi- 
ples of the Gospel, the impression produced on my mind, is 
at once mournful and overpowering.” ‘This remark is 
equally just and incontrovertible, though at the same time, 
it is scarcely possible for us to assent to its iruth, without 
being the subjects of depressing and painful emotions. I 
do not feel solicitous to lessen the dignity of youth ; to de- 
face the beauty and tarnish the lustre of the youthful 
character: or to indulge ip censorious and splenetic re- 
marks, in relation to the habits, the conversation, the de- 
portment, and “the ruling passions” of young people ; but 
it musi excite the profound and upmingled regret of every 
person of sober and accurate reflection, and especially of 
enlightened and devout feeling, to perceive so very iacon- 
siderable a number of those, who are encircled by all the 
beauty, richness, and splendor of “ the vernal season of 
life,” sitting at the feet of Jesus; breathing the lovely and 
celestial spirit of the Gospel; discovering that humility, de- 
cision, energy, sweet simplicity of character, and entire con- 
secration of their powers, attainments, and resources, to 
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the divine Redeemer, by which commanding features a 
child of God is at once beautified and distinguished. 

The great excellence that a good man feels solicitous for 
young people to possess is, a temper or frame of mind, 
in unison with the principles and requisitions of the Gos- 
pel. They must not be governed by the policy of the 
world, by the idle forms and ceremonies of the world, 
by the reigning follics of fashionable life, by the super- 
ficial and pernicious maxims and principles of those who 
deem this world their rest, and who are perfectly sat- 
isfied with the pleasures it imparts, with the honors it con- 
fers, and with the spirit it breathes; but there must be a 
devout and a commanding regard discovered, to conform to 


the standard of revelation, and to observe its wise, its pure, , 


and its unqualified directions. 

As a minister of Christ, when I meet with young persons, 
I do not feel desirous of knowing in the first place, whether 
they possess a variety of exterior or minor attractions. I 
like to meet with a vouth of intelligence, who is exteusively 
acquainted with literature and science, and who has pe- 
rused with attention and delight, the productions of our 
best authors, I like to converse with a young person of 
genuine talent, whose taste has been diligently cultivated, 
whose judgment is vigorous; whose understanding is com- 
prehensive, and whose tone of thinking is manly and pow- 
erful. I. like to meet with an amiable youth, who discov- 
ers the utmost urbanity of manners, kindliness of feeling, 
and loveliness of disposition towards all with whom he as- 
sociates. Iam happy in meeting with an accomplished and 
interesting female, who is conversant with the polite arts, 
and who blends simplicity and modesty with all her ac- 
complishments; but if the spirit of the Saviour be wanting, 
we may most appropriately and emphatically apply the lan- 
guage of the wise man, “vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” 
That is wanted, withvut which young people, however in- 
telligent, gifted, amiable and accomplished, are poor and 
miserable, blind and naked, in a state of complete spiritual 
destitution, of mournful wretchedness, of deep and fatal 
ignorance, and without any provision for life, death, or eter- 
nity. An irreligious youth is a pitiable object, because he 
is devoid of that, which he indispensably and uniformly re- 
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quires. He is every a wilderness, consequently he 
wants one who is qualified-to conduct him, to preserve him 

from peril; to cheer and invigorate his spirits and to stimu- 

late him onwards amidst all the difficulties and calamities of 

the way. 

My beloved young friends, be assured by one, who 
writes at least in his own humble estimation sincerely and 
experimentally on this subject, that it is the approving and 
benignant smile of Jesus, which constitutes the felicity of 
earth, and the unmingled bliss of celestial Paradise ; and if 
you feel any solicitude that moral beauty should be impart- 
ed to your character; that a halo of pure and resplendent 
glory should encircle your brow ; that true, indeed divine 
dignity, should be associated with your plans, habits at 
proceedings; that substantial and exquisite enjoyment 
should be realized, amidst all the fluctuations of time, and 
all the calamities that are incident to mortality ; that per-- 
fect security should be possessed in the season of difficulty, 
in the period of temptation, in the chamber of suffering, and 
in the article of nature’s dissolution, you must bear an evi- 
dent and a striking resemblance to that matchless Saviour, 
who is eraphatically “ the chief among ten thousand, and the 
one altogether lovely.” I uniformly commiserate the mourn- 
ful condition of a man devoid of the spirit of the Gospel, 
because I know, that if he is not wretched now, the period - 
will speedily arrive, when wretchedness will be his portion 
for ever; but when I see a profane or an impious youth, my 
feelings of commiseration are, if possible, still more power- 
fully excited. 


ELLEN AND SOPHIA; OR, THE BROKEN HY- 
ACINTH. 


(Continued from page 19.) 
CHAP. VIII. 


An alteration in ny feelings to Sophia—My sister becomes ili--Change 
of air recommended---The rising hope of a return to Mrs. Bloom- 
field’s. 


Ir was the beginning of autumn wher we were plecefl 
under Mrs, Marshman’s care, or rather in Mrs, Marshman’s 
Vol. X. No. 2. 5 
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house, and we continued there without experiencing any 
particular change in outward circumstances for eighteett 
months ; during which, we had known few recreations but 
from occasional visits to my guardian’s daughters, who liv- 
ed in Aldersgate-street, and two or three visits to the thea- 
tres. At length, after the second vacation which we had 
spent in London, the measles broke out in the school; my 
sister and I were both attacked by them, and lay in a room 
where there were four Others ill of the same complaint, one 
of whom, who occupied the bed next to me, was carried 
from her bed to her grave ; a horrible circumstance, which 
was not relieved by any religious consolation, as the French 
teacher who attended our room was a nominal Roman 
Catholic, and my sister and I who were the only girls in 
the room who had any ideas of religion, were both too ill 
to pay her that attention which I hope we might have done, 
had we been well and anticipated the catastrophe. How- 
ever, the impression left by this circumstance was deep 
and lasting, and no doubt retarded our recovery. Imme- 
diately after the measles, the hooping cough broke out in 
the school, and took such an eflect on Sophia that her life 
-was despaired of, and her weakness became such that Mrs, 
Vaughan, my guardian’s daughter, very kindly hired for us 
a little box in the neighborhood of London, placing us un- 
der the care of an old servant, and coming to us whenever 
she had leisure. 

The place of our residence at that time was in the centre 
of a number of half finished houses, and fields cut up for 
building in all directions: a more gloomy and desolate 
place being hardly to be conceived, for we knew not a sin- 

- gle neighbor, and had no one to speak to but a deaf old ser- 
vant. Here my sweet Sophia became daily more and 
more dejected, and one morning having surprised her in 
tears, I would know of her the cause of her grief. “My 


Ellen,” she said, “I know I shall not live long. I feel — 


that within me which speaks of death, aud I am not afraid, 
for I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that he will ren- 
der me everlastingly happy. Rut I have one wish, and yet 
I dare not to mention it, lest it should give you pain.” 

I was excessively affected by hearing her speak to this 
effect, and insisted on knowing what was her wish. She 
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wt length confessed that it was to return to Mrs. Bloomfield, 
und die there. 

« Die, my Sophia !” 

« Yes, die,” she said, “ but don’t grieve, dear Ellen-—-we 
shall meet again in glory ; and if we were at Mrs. Bloom- 
field’s, dear Nrs™Bloomfield’s, and I should die, you, my 
Ellen, would have friends to console you. Theresa, Amel- 
ja, Lucilla, Harriet, and even little Rosa and Maria.” I 
could hear no more, I ran from the room, aad in the hall 
met my guardian just arrived, 

« Ob | my guardian,” I said,“ my dear, dear guardian,” 
and I fell on my knees before him, to the great astenish- 
ment of the good old gentleman ; “ grant me but one favor, 
one more favor. Take my Sophia to Mrs. Bloomfield’s, 
and let me also go too, that I may acknowledge my faults to 
all my schoolfellows, and my ingratitude to my second mo- 
ther.” 

The old gentleman bade me get up, somewhat peevishly, 
and told me that there was no end of my’whims, and he re- 
tained-his displeasure till he saw Sophia, and then being 
wholly softened and deeply affected by her languid appear- 
ance, he abruptly told us that we must be ready by the 
Monday morning, for he was going a journey and had a 
miod to take us with him. “ Your hooping cough cannot 
impart infection, now, child,” said he to Sophia, “ and 
change of air is the best thing for you; so we will take a 
journey, this place is but dull for you, and I want a little 
amusement this fine weather myself.” ‘ 

“ And where will you take us, dear guardian,” asked So- 
phia, anxiously. ” 

“Where the blue bells grow, and the violets blow,” said 
the old gentleman, smiling. 

. And where we may make garlands of roses, sir,” I 
said. 

“T know nothing about your garlands,” he replied, as he 
got up from his seat, “ they are quite out of my way; but 
be sure you are ready by ten o’clock, on Munday morn- 
ing 5” and he went out of the house refusing to add another 
word. My sister and I cried for very joy, for we had a 
strong presentiment of the place where our guardian meant 
to take us; and we were vehement in our expressions of 
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thankfulness for his truly paternal kindness. We had soo 
put every thing in readiness for our journey, and as we 
had no one to take us to church we spent a solitary, but 
pest happy Sunday, the next day, a day I never, never carn 
orget. 

Oh! how sweetly dear Sophia talkedgto me of her Sav- 
iour’s love, and in what lively colors did she paint her 
views of futurity, saying, “that they had been very dark, 
obscure, and indistinct, till unfolded to her in types and em- 
blems by her dear, dear mother,” by whom she meant Mrs. 
Bloomfield. Tho day ai lengils wore away, and we went to 
restearly. The next morning I brought Sophia’s breakfast 
to her in bed, and she embraced me and said, “ dear, dear 


Ellen, let us ever be as one in heart, my joys shall be your ° 


joys, my friends your friends, and my Saviour your Sav- 
iour,” 
(To be continued.) 


THE DISAPPOINTMENTS AND VEXATIONS OF 


-. 


Ihave some where seen the prospective of life compared to the 
view of a distant mountain—it looks smooth and inviting, but as we 
approach nearer, we begin to discover its broken surface and barren 
places, and in attempting to climb to the top we meet with briers, and 
thorns, and rocks, and precipices that retard our progress. 


Letitia Gay was sent, at eight years of age, to a large 
boarding school, where she learned little worth retaining, 
and was remarkable chiefly for her excessive vivacity and 
immoderate love of finery. The labor required to attain 
solid and useful knowledge was a wearisome task, which 
she used every art to evade; her whole attention was di- 
rected to those showy accomplishments which seemed ne- 
cessary to ensure her reception in genteel life. Noone can 
tell or conceive how ardently she lovged for the period 
which was to emancipate her from the toils and restraints of 
pupilage. The time ‘at length arrived, and she quitted 
school, quilified to paint, to dance with elegance, to play 
and sing with exquisite taste. 
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The first time she made her appearance in public was at 
a ball, which for a fortnight previously had been anticipated 
with ecstacy. As she was getting out of the carriage 
which conveyed her she sprained her ancle, and though 
conducted into the room where she had so frequently been 
in imagination, her pleasure was all dashed and destroyed 
by her pains, which grew more acute, till she was compelled 
to abandon the sprightly assembly. Oh, sad reverse! what 
a cluster of rich ripe delights was blasted in a moment. by 
one dire misfortune ! 

Miss Gay soon recovered from the effect of this disaster, 
and her spirits rising to their usual height, she doubted not 
that she should now taste the unmingled cup of happiness. 
She repaired to the theatre, but scarcely had she got com- 
fortably seated, before she found her watch gone. Again 
her pleasure was destroyed, for neither the harmony of the 
music, nor the splendour of the scenes, nor the skill of the 
actors, nor the thunders of applause from a full house, 
could touch one chord of joyous emotion within her. She 
met with disappointments equally galling in most of the re- 
sorts of fashion. After some time a proposal was made, 
that she should make one of a party to visit the continent : 
France and Italy were the countries marked out for this 
happy excursion. The bustle of preparation, and the vis- 
ions of fancy and hope, gave mauy a thrill to the heart ; 
but sickness at sea, fatigue and interruptions by land, greatly 
embittered the first three days; and, ere the company could 
reach Paris, the grand centre of attraction, a sudden change 
in politics compelled them to return. 

Letitia Gay, after returning from the continent, spent 
about five years in pursuing pleasure, through all the mazes 
and evolutions of the fashionable world; but the phantom 
as she frankly acknowledges, only glittered at a distance, an 
mocked her sanguine expectations. About twelve months 
ago, the failure of a bank in which all the property of her 
family was placed, seemed to spread a dark eclipse over 
every fair prospect and flattering hope of happiness. By 
this event Letitia has been compelled to seek sustenance by 
devoting herself to a humble but honourable employment. 
She has now a definite object to occupy her time and talents, 
and appears to be not only reconciled to her Jot; but tran- 
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quil and cheerful in it. She freely owns, that while pleasure: 
was the sole object of her pursuit she was the prey of vex- 
ation and chagrin, andhat the regular duties of her present 
sphere are entwined with certain calm but lasting delights, 
never found in the giddy walks of fashion and dissipation. 

Sir, I am of opinion that the case of Miss Gay, if duly 
considered, is capable of furnishing some valuable lessons for 
youth. It is the extreme of folly to prefer shining and su- 
perficial accomplishments to the enduring acquisitions of 
knowledge and virtue. The passions and imaginations of 
youth should rather be restrained and checked than urged 
and stimulated. Enjoymentis best ensured by a course of 
life and conduct useful to men, and approved of God. So 


that, as tlie ancient king of Israel said, “The ways of wis-’ 


dom are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace.” 


HINDOO FABLE. 


Tuere is a fable among the Hindoos, that a thief having 
been detected, and condemned to die, thought upon an ex- 
pedient by which he might be rescued from death. He 
sent for the jailer, and told him he had an important se- 
cret to disclose to the king, and when he had done so, he 
would be ready to die. The king sent for him to know 
what this secret was. He told him that he knew the art of 
producing trees that should bear gold. The king, accom- 
panied by his prime minister, courtiers, and priest, came 
with the thief to a certain spot, where they began their in- 
cantations. The thief then produced a piece of gold, de- 
claring, that if sown, it would produce a tree, every branch 
of which should bear gold; “ but,” added he, “ this must 
be put into the ground bya person, perfectly honest; Iam 
not so, and therefore pass it to your majesty.” The king 
replied, “when I was a boy I remember taking something 
from my father, which, although a trifle, prevents my being 
the proper person. I pass it therefore to my prime minis- 
ter.” The latter said, “I receive the taxes from the peo- 
ple, and as I am exposed to many temptations, how can I 
be perfectly honest? I therefore give it to the priest.” The 
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priest pleaded the same as to his conduct, in receiving the 
sacrifices. At length the thief exclaimed, “I know not 
why we should not all four be hanged, since not one of us 
is honest.” The king was so pleased at the ingenuity of 
the thief, that he granted him a pardon. 

There are many who are eagle-eyed in discovering the 
faults of others, who forget their own sins and infirmities. 
All censorious persons should be extremely circumspect, 
lest while they condemn the conduct of others, their own 
should be censured. In the midst of their malicious joy, 
in retailing the failures and lapses of their neighbours, it 
were well if they more frequently looked at home. There 
they would, perhaps, find some besetting sin encouraged, 
some outrageous, angry temper unsubdued ! 


Crimina, qui cernunt aliorum, nec sua cernunt 
Hi sapiunt aliis, desipiuntque sibi. 


“They who discern the failings of others, and do not 
discover their own faults, are wise in respect to others, but 
ignorant of themselves.” The question which our Lord 
propses is striking. ‘Why beholdest thou the mote that is 
in thy brother’s eye, but considerest not the beam that is in 
thine own eye?” If persons were more conversant with 
themselves, they would be less severe; but they. who are 
most culpable, are generally the most eensorious. They 
imitate the conduct of satan, going tg and fro in the earth, 
and walking up and down in it, that they may find some 
Job, or David, or Joshua, against whom they may bring a 
railing accusation. Let such railers and faise accusers re- 
member the sentence, “Lethim that is without sin, cast 
the first stone,” 


NATURAL THEOLOGY, 


OR EVIDENCES OF THE EXISTENCE OF THE DEITY, COLLECTED 
FROM THE WORKS OF NATURE. 


Tuess interesting and instructing extracts from Dr. Paley’s work, 
axe not introduced on the idea that any of thereaders of the Guardian 
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and Monitor are yet to be convinced that there isa God. They may 
answer a different purpose. At the time they were first written and 
published, infidelity and atheism were more prevalent than in the pre- 
sentenlightened age. But now, thongh no man, young or old, can 
harbor such a thought while in the possession of his rational faculties, 
these extracts may be read with profit and gratification. The profess- 
ing Christian may feel his conviction growing stronger, and his faith 
more sanguine, while contemplating the power, the wisdom, the myste- 
ries, and mercies of God, as here arranged before his view. And the 
doubting speculator who is not quite sure, but “ almost persuaded to be 
a Christian,’’ must see by these proofs drawn from the nature and 
fitness of things, that the Bible is corroborated, and must either be- 
lieve or distrust the sanity of his own understanding. For after all, 
there is a certain class of young persons, who humbly think that they 
have very old heads, who think that nothing is true so long as it will 
not silence and curb their own wayward thoughts. 

But will not such persons even believe the evidence of their senses ? 
This is the evidence which Dr. Paley uses. Some wise man has said, 
that it isa sign of great weakness to suffer our speculative doubts on 
some points, to make us let go of those points of which we are sure. 

But so it is, there is a class of men, and it is almost altogether made 
up of young men, who will trust to their superiors in years and knowl- 
edge, on all other subjects,—they will consent to listen to the wisdom 
of Newton and Franklin, in Natural Science, to learn the Philosophy 
of the mind, from Locke, and Reid, and Stewart, —but in Religion, the 
Philosophy of the Bible, they cannot consent to abide by their advice 
and wisdom. In law, medicine, politics, history, literature and science, 
they will bow with homage to those who have bestowed upon them long 
lives and powerful abilities, but from the sages of the divine law, they 
cannot consent to receive knowledge and reason. Can they consent 
to disbelieve the evidence of their own senses, or escape the conclu- 
sions of their own reasonings? A thoughtful perusal of these inter- 
esting extracts will decide. 


THE EYE. 


Wexner there no example in the world of contrivance ex- 
cept that of the eye, it would be alone sufficient to support 
the conclusion which we draw frem it, as to the necessity 
of an intelligent Creator. It could never be got rid of ; 
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because it could not be accounted for by any other supposi- 
tion, which did not contradict all the principles we possess 
of knowledge; the principles according to which, things 
do, as often as they can be brought to the test of experi- 
ence, turn out to be true or false. Its coats and humours, 
constructed, as the lenses of a telescope are constructed, 
for the refraction of rays of light to a point, which forms 
the proper action of the organ; the provision in its muscu- 
lar tendons for turning its pupil to the object, similar to that 
which is given to the telescope by screws, and upon which 
power of direction in the eye, the exercise of its office, 
as an optical instrument, depends; the further provisions 
for its defence, for its constant lubricity and moisture, 
which we see in its socket and its lids, in its gland for the 
secretion of the matter of tears, its outlet or communica- 
tion with the nose for carrying off the liquid after the eye 
is washed with it; these provisions compose aljogether an 
apparatus, a system of parts, a preparation of means, so 
manifest in their design, so exquisite in their contrivance, 
so successful in their issue; so precious and so infinitely bene- 
ficial in their use, as, in my opinion, to bear down all doubt 
that can be raised upon the subject. And what I wish, un- 
der the title of the present chapter, to observe, is, that, if 
other parts of nature were inaccessible to our enquiries, or 
even if other parts of nature presented nothing to our ex- 
amination but disorder and confusion, the validity of this 
example would remain the same. If there were but one 
watch in the world, it would not be less certain that it hada 
maker. If we had never in our lives seen any but one 
kind of hydraulic machine; yet, if of that one kind we un- 
derstood the mechanism and use, we should be as perfectly 
assured that it proceeded from the hand, and thought, and 
skill, of a workman, as if we visited a museum of the arts, 
and saw collected there twenty different .nachines drawing 
water, or a thousand different kinds for other purposes. Of 
this point each machine is a proof, independently of the 
rest. So it is with the evidences of a divine agency. The 
proof is not a conclusion, which lies at the end of a chain 
of reasoning, of which chain each instance of contrivance 
is only a link, and of which, if one link fail, the whole 
falls; but it is an argument separately supplied by every 
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separate*example. An error in stating an example ‘afiects 
only that example. The argument is cumulative in the full- 
est sense of the term. ‘The eye proves it without the ear; 
the ear without the eye. The proof in each example is 
complete ; for when the design of the part, and the condu- 
civeness of its structure to that design, is shewn, the mind 
may set itself at rest; no future consideration can detract 
any thing from the force of the example. 


OF THE MECHANICAL AND IMMECHANIGAL PARTS AND FUNC- 
TIONS OF ANIMALS AND VEGETABLES, 


Ir is not that every part of an animal or vegetable has nut 


proceeded from a contriving mind ; or that every partis not | 


constructed with a view to its proper end and purpose, ac- 
cording to the laws belonging to, and governing, the sub- 
stance or the action made use of inthat part; or that each 
partis not so constructed, as to effectuate its purpose whilst it 
operates according to these laws ; but it is because these laws 
themselves are not in all cases equally understood ; or, what 
amounts to nearly the same thing, are not equally exemplified 
in more simple processes, and more simple machines ; that 
we lay down the distinction, here proposed, between the me- 
chanical parts, and other parts, of animals and vegetables. 
For instance ; the principle of muscular motion, viz. up- 
on what cause the swelling of the belly of the muscle, and 
consequent contraction of its tendons, either by an act of 
the will or by involuntary irritation, depends, is wholly un- 
known tous. The substance employed, whether it be fluid, 
gaseous, elastic, electrical, or none of: these, or nothing re- 
sembling these, is also unknown to us: of course the laws 
belonging to that substance, and which regulate its action, 
are unknown tous. We see nothing similar to this con- 
traction in any machine which we can make, or any process 
which we can execute. So far (it is confessed) we are in 
ignorance: but no further. This power and principle, 
from whatever cause it proceeds, being assumed, the collo- 
cation of the fibres to receive the priaciple, the disposition 
of the muscles for the use and application of the power, 
is mechanical ; and is as intelligible as the adjusiment of the 
wires and strings by which a puppet is moved. We see 
therefore, as far as respects the subject before us, what is 
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The ner- 
vous influence (for we are often obliged to give names to 
things which we know little about)—I say the nervous in- 
fluence, by which the belly or middle of the muscle is swell- 
ed, is not mechanical. The utility of the effect we perceive ; 
the means, or the preparation of means, by which it is pro- 
duced, we do not. But obscurity as to the origin of mus- 
cular motion brings no doubtfuless into our observations 
upon the sequel of the process. Which observations re- 
late, first, to the constitution of the muscle ; in consequence 
of which constitution, the swelling of the belly or middle 
part is necessarily and mechanically followed by a contrac- 
tion ef the tendons: Secondly, to the number and variety 
of the muséles, and the corresponding number and variety 
of useful powers which they supply to the animal; which 
isastonishingly great: Thirdly, to the judicious (if we may 
be permitted to use that term, in speaking of the author, or 
of the works, of nature,) to the wise and well contrived 
disposition of each muscle for its specific purpose; for 
moving the joint this way, and that way, and the other way; 
for pulling and drawing the part, to which it is attached, in 
a determinate and particular diréction; which is a mechan- 
ical operation, exemplified in a multitude of instances, To 
mention only one; the tendon of the trochlear muscle of 
the eye, to the end that it may draw in the line required, is 
passed through a cartilaginous ring, at which it is reverted, 
exactly in the same manner as a rope in a ship is carried 
over a block or round a stay, in order to make it pull in the 
direction which is wanted. All this, as we have said, is 
mechanical: and is as accessible tu inspection, as capable 
of being ascertained, as the mechanism of the automaton 
inthe Strand. Suppose the automaton to be put in motion 
by a magnet, (which is probable,) it will supply us with a 
comparison very apt for our present purpose. Of the mag- 
netic efflavium we know perhaps as little as we do of the 
nervous fluid. But magnetic attraction being assumed (it 
signifies nothing from what cause it proceeds.) we can trace, 
or there can be pointed out to us, with perfect clearness and 
certainty, the mechanism, viz. the steel bars, the wheels, 
the joints, the wires, by which the motion so much admir- 
ed js communicated to the fingers of the image: and to 
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make any obscurity, or difficulty, or controversy in the doc- 
trine of magnetism, an objection to our knowledge or our 
certainty concerning the contrivance, or the marks of con- 
trivance, displayed in the automaton, would be exactly the 
same thing, as it is to make our ignorance (which we ac- 
knowledge) of the cause of nervous agency, or even of the 
substance and structure of the nerves themselves, a ground 
of question or suspicion as to the reasoning which we insti- 
tute concerning the mechanical part of our frame. That 
an animal is a machine, is a proposition neither correctly 
true, nor wholly false. The distinction which we have been 
discussing wil] serve to shew, how far the comparison which 


i 


this expression implies, holds; and wherein it fails. And,, | 


whether the distinction be thought of importance or not, it 
is certainly of importance to remember, that there is neither 
truth nor justice in endeavouring to bring a cloud over our 
understandings, or a distrust into our reasoning upon this 
subject, by suggesting that we know nothing of voluntary 
motion, of irratibility, of the principle of life, of sensation, 
of animal heat, upon all which the animal functions depend ; 

for our ignerance of these parts of the animal frame con- 
cerns not at all our knowledge of the mechanical parts of 
the same frame. I contend, therefore, that there is mechan- 
ism in animals; that this mechanism is as properly such, as 
itis in machines made by art; that this mechanism is intelligi- 
ble and certain ; that it is not the less so, because it often be- 
gins or terminates with something which is not mechanic- 
al; that whenever it is intelligible and certain, it demon- 
strates intention and contrivance, as well in the works of 
nature as in those of art; and that it is the best demonstra- 
tion which either can afford. 


TOBACCO. 


Tosacco is a strong narcotic, and when smoked or chew- 
ed, produces either stupefaction or an unnatural excitement 
of ‘the nervous system. In the first case its deleterious ef- 
fects are immediately felt, like those of poison ; and in the 
second, the momentary excitation of spirits is followed by 
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a painful depression, by a confusion of the head, by sick- 

ness, and a palpitation of heart. And how are these un- 

pleasant sensations to be remedied? Why by a glass of 

spirits, and another cigar, and so on, until the evil becomes 
; habitual, and the poor being is as much a slave to his tobac- 
i co pouch, as Sinbad was to the Old Man of the Sea. 

And what is there in the custom of smoking, that should 
recommend it to the cultivated portion of mankind? Does 
it conduce to health? Certainly not, unless in hospitals 
and other crowded situations ; and even in such, its fumes 
might now be dispensed with; chemical research having 
brought to light a more efficient preservative against infec- 
tion. People often imagine that the spitting, consequent 

’' > upon smoking, carries off superfluous juices, but they go the 
wrong way to work, and, instead of faring temperately, they 
cram themselves with meat and drink, and being so full as 
scarcely to admit of breathing, they call for a pipe to lighten 
their burden. No situation appears to an unbiassed ob- 
server more ridiculous and humiliating, than that of a hu- 

- man being with a pipe or cigar stuck in his mouth, draw- 
ing in noxious fumes, which, lest he should be stifled, he 
blows out again, and involves himself and those near him in 
clouds of suffocating odor. Look at “the old smoker,” 
with his dull eye, heavy and blood-shot, his teeth cased in 
yellow tartar, his lips crusted with dried saliva, and his spit- 
ting-box and its contents, (bah!) and his breath of ten thou- 
sand abominations. Nauseous sketch! some one may ex- 
claim, and I agree in the observation ; but if the pictare, 
being done according to life, is disgusting, blame not the 
painter but the subject. 
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THE SOUL. 


Know’st thou the importance of a soul immortal? 
Behold this midnight glory, world on worlds, 
Amazing pomp! redouble the amaze! 

Ten thousand add, and twice ten thousand more, 
Then weigh the soul; One soul out-weighs them all. 
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Tue soul is a spark of intellectual fire, and is in its na- 
ture immortal. Johnson defines it to be “‘ the immaterial anG 
Vol. X. No. 2. 
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immortal spirit of man.” It is a priaciple totally distinct 
from the body : its powers and capacities are large and ex- 
tensive, for by it we can reason, reflect, judge, and deter- 
mine ; experience pleasure oy pain, review past events, con- 
template present circumstances, and anticipate and realize 
future scenes. The reasoning powers of a Locke, the 
amazing discoveries of a Newton, the enterprising spirit of 
a Cook, the zealous efforts of a Whitefield, the sublimity of 
Akenside, the discursive taste of a Cowper, all convey an 
idea of the wondrous powers of the soul. But the highest 
possible view in which we can consider it, is in its eternal 
destiny. Through ages unknown and immeasurable, it will 
exist in the perfection of happiness and glory, with God 
and blessed spirits, or in woe interminable and incocneivable, 
with accursed fiends, where all is dread, anguish, pain, and 
despair! From this view of the value of the soul, our Lord 
once presented the question to his disciples, * What will it 
profit a man, if he gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul, or what will aman give in exchange for his soul ?” 
By what exchange will a man be able to redeem his soul af- 
ter he has lost it ? 

To lose the soul, what is it! It is to lose for ever the fa- 
vor and enjoyment of God, the bliss of heaven, the society 
of holy, happy, angelic, justified spirits. 

To lose the soul, what is it? It is to expose it unsecured 
and unprotected to the anger of Divine Justice, to suffer 
exquisite misery, to endure the company of the abandoned 
and profane, the proud, the deceitful, the drunkard, the 
swearer ; to bear extreme torture of mind arising from bit- 
ter reflection on the past, and to undergo the reproaches of 
accusing spirits! How awful, how dreadful such a loss! To 
be banished eternally from the presence of God to the low- 
est hell. Hell! the focus of pain, the seat of darkness, the 
abyss of despair ! 

Has my reader ever reflected upon the consequences at- 
tached to the loss of the soul? Has he been hitherto acces- 
sary to this loss? Let him inquire, have I neglected the 
means for its salvation? Am I resting in an insufficient secu- 
rity for its safety ?—But what is an insufficient security ? He 
that trusts to the mere mercy of God without regard to 
Christ, the only channel through which mercy can flow; he 
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that trusts to his own good character, his integrity, his moral 
honesty; he that rests in his performance of the external 
duties of religion ; he that presumes on his bare knowledge 
of the way of salvation; he that relies on his good inten- 
tentions to secure it hereafter; he that builds on his acts of 
benevolence—he is the person who rests in an insufficient 
security, endangers his soul, and exposes it to the direful 
vengeance of God! vengeance which will fall upon those 
who neglect the Lord Jesus Christ and despise the invita- 
tions of his glorious gospel. 

And for what is the soul exposed to this dreadful state of 
eternal separation from God, and the endurance of his 
wrath to the uttermost? For the world! the world! Aston- 
ishing infatuation indeed! And yet, surprising as it may ap- 
pear, the soul is neglected for the sake of the honors, or 
the riches, or the pleasures of the world. Oh, what are 
stars, titles, coronets, diadems, when compared with the 
worth of the soul! What are the 1iches of Indus, the dia- 
monds of Golconda, the wealth of Peru, when contrasted 
with the worth of the soul? Ask Croesus, the Lydian Mon- 
arch—ask Alexander, whose boundless ambition inspired 
him to covet the possession of the world ;—they will re- 
echo the sentiment that the wisest of men delivered after 
long trial, “‘ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” They will 
report that the world cannot satisfy, they will declare that 
wealth, and dignity, and pleasure, cannot smooth the brow 
of care, nor suppress the sigh of grief, nor ease the sorrows 
of wretchedness and affliction. 

What then is this world which is to be sought at the ex- 
pense of the soul—of all that is dear and valuable? Who 
would pursue an object so unworthy, so fading, so empty of 
substantial good ? a world that is condemned to be burned. 
A world which when compared to the soul is like a feather 
weighed against solid gold, or as a glimmering taper when 
placed in the light of a sun beam. 

How powerful then is the appeal of our Lord and Savi- 
our, what shall it profit. To exchange the soul for the 
world, would be a loss immense, unspeakable, eternal. It 
would be abarter which no truly wise man would adven- 
ture; for real profit, not certain loss, is that which attracts 
the mind. The profit of the soul then is the highest eon- 
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ceivable profit, because it is eternally enriching ; its posses- 
sion is joyful, and satisfying, and ennobling. Are not they 
highly censurable who make their worldly concerns a rea- 
son for neglecting their souls? Are not they chargeable 
with the greatest folly who pursue the world immoderately ; 
who seek, and toil, and labour, and even consume them- 


selves, for that which cannot profit? Can the possession of 


the world compensate for the absence of peace? Can the 
whole world keep off one pain or bid defiance to death? 
Can the world block up the passage to the grave? Can it 
inspire confidence at the great audit-day, the day of dread 
decision and despair ? Oh no! in all these scenes the world 
is a miserable comforter. 

What will it profit? Supposing that a man had lost his 
soul, what would he give to redeem it? rather, what would 
he not give? Were ten thousand worlds the sum demanded, 
he would give ten thousand worlds to redeem his soul. Oh! 
world, world, world, how poor art thou! My soul which is 
contained in this frail dying body, is more precious than 
millions of such worlds. And shall I not esteem my soul ? 
Come Religion, be thou my solace and my support. Come 
and dwell in my heart and consecrate it thine. Come, Ho- 
ly Spirit, in all thy saving influences, teach me, convert me, 
sanctify me: unite my heart to Christ, that sprinkled with 
his blood divine, and clothed in his righteousness, I may at 
Jength appear among the ransomed of the Lord, and unite 
in praising the Triune Jehovah for ever and ever. My 
reader, let not a day pass without reflecting upon the worth 
of thy soul; without attending to the means of securing its 
eternal happiness. Listen to the charming, encouraging 
words, “ This is a faithful saying and worthy of all accept- 
ation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners.” 
Hallelujah. 


ON VELOCITY. 


I wAveE lately been employed in collecting a number of 
facts on the subject of velocity, by which is meant, swift- 
ness of motion; and the following, the result of my em 
quiries, are submitted to the notice of the reader. 
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The natural speed of man is inferior to that of many 
other animals, yet his powers of mind enable him to in- 
crease it considerably. He commonly walks at the rate of 
240 feet in a minute; while coach horses travel 720, the 
English race-horses 2520, and the most celebrated ones 2820 
feet in the same time. Reindeer will draw a sledge 2160 
feet in a minute. A team of Siberian dogs harnessed to a 
sledge, have been known to travel nearly 270 miles in three 
days and a half; and a camel has journeyed 1000 miles in 
seven days. Thus does man make the speed of inferior ani- 
mals subservient to increasing hisown. But this is not all : 
a lad on a race-horse can move very fast; but a company 
of grown-up people may, without any exertion whatever, go 
at the rate of eight or nine miles an hour in a coach. The 
speed of ships is various: steam packets can go 12 miles 
an hour, and even faster, with the assistance of wind anda 
more powerful engine. Since steam has been brought inte 
action on land, a single boiler has been made to drag car- 
riages, containing 600 persons and a large quantity of 
goods, 12 or 15 miles per honr. Balloons are regulated by 
the winds; and in the year 1784, two French zronauts, 
accompanied by the Duke of Chartres, afterwards Duke of 
‘Orleans, and a fourth individual, passed over 185 miles in 
five hours. 

Notwithstanding all these accelerations, man is still. sur- 
passed by some creatures. We are unable to calculate the 
speed of fishes; but someidea may be formed respectin; 
that of whales, from the experience of men employed it 
the Greenland fishery. As soon as a whale is struck by the 
harpooner it dives or swims away, drawing after it the rop: 
attached to the harpoon. This rope runs over the side o 
the boat so quickly, that it would soon take fire from fric 
tion, if not constantly wetted; and an instance has bee: 
known, in which the rope cut the side of the boat down to 
the water’s edge. The flight ef birds is also very amazing. 
Swallows are capable of great speed to enable them to 
make their annual migrations; and eagles are said to fly ri 
miles in an hour, or a continued flight of a mile in a minute 
Among quadrupeds, the grey-hound is able to skim over th 
same space of 5280 feet in one minute. A falcon is state 
to have flown from the palace at Fontainbleau in France 
6* 
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to the island of Malta in the Mediterranean,. a distance of 
= miles, in 24 hours. Thus much for.the-speed of ani- 
mals, 

A short time ago, I heard of a cotton factery, in which a 
fan performed 1500 revolutions, and a spindle 4800, in « 
minute, A cannon ball from a 24-pounder moves throug}. 
1300 feet in a second, which is rather swifter than the aver- 
age speed of sound, calculated at 1142 feet per second. 
Sound is, however, in some degree influenced by the wind. 
The average rate at which wind travels is five miles per 
hour; but in gentle breezes only three; in a tempest 60, 
and in a whirlwind 80. __. 

Far more surprising than these, however, are the cal- 
culations of astronomers. During an eclipse of the sun, 
the shadow of the moon on the earth moves 45 miles every 


minute. The parts of the Earth near the Equator are con- » 


pace | whirled round at the rate of 1042 miles in an hour, 
and the equatorial parts of Jupiter revolve at the rate oi 
25,920 miles in the same time. The following is the hour- 
ly speed of three of the planets, in their revolution round 
the sun. Herschel, the slowest, moves 15,450 miles per 
hour ; our Earth, 68,092 miles; and Mercury, (the swiftest, 
and which was named after the fabled messenger of the 
gods,) 109,561 miles. It is difficult to compute the velocity 
of comets; but Sir Isaac Newton supposed that one, in 
the year 1680, traversed its orbit ata mean rate of 880,000 
miles per hour. Let us pause fer a moment, and reflect on 
the inconceivable rapidity with which these ponderous bo- 
dies are whirled through the ethereal space. We have seen 
that the slowest of the planets moves at a rate of whicl 
we can hardly form any idea: our Earth moves more thai 
four times as swiftly ; and the winged Mercury upwards o 
seven times! What then shall we say, when it is stated 
that the comet of 1680 traversed its orbit ata speed eigh 
times as great as that of the swiftest planet, and betwee: 
fifty and sixty times that of Herschel! But even this sink 
into insignificance, when compared with the speed of th 
cays of light, which travel at the astonishing rate 
11,636,340 miles in one single minute ! 

And is it possible that there should yet be a velocity e: 
ceeding the swiftest of these? Will any credit be given ° 
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an assertion, that the fleetest of them is far surpassed 
Thought is this wonderful thing. It is indeed the swiftest c 
the swift, and far exceeds any thing yet produced. By i 
we can not only traverse this globe with amazing rapidit: 
but we can launch into immensity of space, and dart throug 
regious far beyond the bounds of our Solar System in 
moment of time! 

‘How fleet is a glance of the mind ! 

Compared with the speed of its flight, 


The tempest itself lags behind, 
And the swift-winged arrows of light.” 


THE THREE BALLS; OR, THE LOVE OF PRAIS 


(An Extract from a Letter to some Young Persons.) 


“Tn compliance with T ’s request, I shall endea 
or to state my sentiments respecting the love of prais 
My young friends I think can understand me, when I sa: 
that the smallest, and seemingly the most indifferent actio 
it is possible for us to commit, is an improper one, if i 
springs from a wrong motive, When I was at school, am 
younger than most of you, I had learned to piay with thre 
balls at once. I flung them up one after another, anc 
caught them as they came down, always keeping two in the 
air, while one was in my hand, All this was innocens 
enough in itself; but, in time, I grew vain of my skill, J 
would take my balls and go to some exposed part. of the 
play-ground, and then, as I flung them into the air, and re- 
ceived them again, though I tried to behave as if I thoughi 
no one was looking at me, I pleased myself all the while 
with thinking how clever every body would say that little . 
boy was. It happened, one day, as I was enjoying my fa- 
vorite amusement, an elderly person walked down the play- 
ground, who was a friend of my father’s, and for whom I 
had in reality a great regard. My first emotion on seeing 
him, was to run and express the pleasure I felt at his arri- 
val; but, unhappily, I wished again, that he might see and 
admire my dexterity. So I looked in another direction, 
continued my play, and pretended not to know he was com- 
ing. He did net give me the opportunity of speaking to 
him for several hours after; and then, though he was per- 
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fectly kind, there was a seriousness in his manner, whicf 
made me feel how very improperly I had acted, though , 
could hardly imagine that my secret motive had been per, 
ceived. As soon as I had made my inquiries about hom 4 
and my relations, this truly kind friend, proceeded to speal 7 
about my behaviour in the middle of the day; he laid my 
thoughts open to my own view, for he appeared to know 
them better than I did myself. He explained to me, that 
one fault almost certainly leads to another: first, I had 
been vain, and next, I was deceitful. All this made me 
weep bitterly, and though my faithful adviser smiled upon 
me, with his accustomed benignity, before he left, I have 
never forgotten his reproof. I did not altogether leave off / 
playing with my balls, but I do not remember, that I ever af- 
ter suffereda desire for praise, to have any share in the game. . 
“ A vain person cannot walk, speak, or behave with sim- 
plicity ; he affects an air and a grace in every thing he does; 
he imagines himself the object of universal attention ;— 
hence his anxiety when in company, respecting the least o 
his movements, and his perpetual solicitude to know wha 
people say and think about him. He endeavors to do, not 
so much what is really right, as what appears so; and, I[ 
fear, if the trial were to come in his way, he would rather 
refrain from a good action, than injure his reputation by 
engaging in it. I would say then, that my young friends 
may sor safely resolve to deserve the approbatioa of the 
wise and worthy, and they may be grateful when it is be- 
stowed upon them ; but if they do right chiefly te be com- 
mended, their conduct will be ignoble; and, in the end, 
will lead them to the bitterest disappointments. 1 will 
close this paragraph with an extract from the private wri- 
tings of the late amiable and worthy Lindley Murray. You 
have among you the means of judging how highly the powers 
of his mind were cultivated: take a view of the secret 
springs from which his moral excellence flowed. ‘ Pre- 
serve me,’ says he,‘ from all vain complacency ; from seek- 
ing the applauses of men; and from all solicitude about 
what they may think or say of me. If I have done any 
good to my fellow creatures, or in any degree promoted 
the will of my Heavenly Father, may I unfeignedly give 
him all the glory, attributing nothing to myself.’” 
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Religious Intelligence. 


Religious ¥ntelligence. 
SYRIA. 


From the most recent letters from Mr. Goodell, the Missionary as- 
sociated with Mr. Bird, at Beyroot, we learn that Asaap Satpiax, 
the convert whose cruel persecutions have excited so much interest 
and sympathy, is still in prison, though his sufferings have been allevi- 
ated through the care of a humane priest, who solicited of the patri- 
arch, the charge of him. News had been received too of his firm ad- 
herence through all his sufferings to the Christian faith. Mr. Goodell 
thus speaks of the letter which contained the news: “ We are mucli 
comforted by this letter as it isa proof of Asaad’s steadfastness in his 
attachment to the Gospel, and that he has some human being with 
whom he can speak.” And with regard to the alleviation of his suf- 
ferings, the following extract from another letter speaks: 


“With regard to our persecuted brother (Asaad) the 
priest, whom you know, has told us, that he is now ina 
very comfortable state, compared: with what he was in 
a short time since; for this priest has obtained of the pa- 
triarch the favor to have the sole charge of Asaad. Before, 
they gave the poor man nothing to eat, except six thin 
cakes of bread, but now the priest has got his chains taken 
off, and gives him ten cakes of bread, with a little cooked 
victuals in the afternoon, and has restored him his upper 
garment, and vest (sideria,) and a handkerchief: for, poor 
fellow, he was almost naked. But! have not yet learned 
all the particulars respecting him. The priest says that 


Asaad is under oath not to attempt his escape from under 
his hand.” 


This, as our readers were formerly notified, is a different person 
from the young convert, (Asaap Jacon) of whom they have read, 
in former numbers of this work—and whose late misconduct has 
caused his friends much grief and mortification. The same intelli- 
gence from Mr, Goodell, however, contains the gratifying news that 
he has shewn a disposition to relent, and awakened hopes that he. 
would still retrieve his character. ° 





Religious Intelligence. 
SMYRNA. 


PROCEEDINGS OF MESSRS. BREWER AND GRIDLEY. 


The Missionary Herald annonnces the recipt of communications 
from these Missionaries, since Sepie:nber last. By the last news pre- 
vious to this, Mr. Gridley was in Smyrna, and Mr. Brewer had gone 
to Constantinople. 

The readers of the Guardiav and Monitor may take a little extra 
interest in the fate of Mr. Brewer, from his having been formerly a 
conductor of the work. Could they have gone a little farther, and 
known him personally, certain are we, that nothing pertaining to him 
would pass by unattended to. 


’ 


In June, Mr. Gridley commenced a journey to Caisaira, 
a place northward of Tarsus, with a view to spending the 
summer in Cappadocia. His leading objects were to ac- 
quire the Turkish language which is spoken by perhaps half 
the Greek population of Turkey, and to ascertain, as far as 
possible, the staie of education among the Greeks, and the 
nature of the school-books which were needed and could 
be most readily introduced. His journey to Cappadocia 
occupied twenty-one days, and he proposed to remain until 
the autumn, and thought it possible he might return by way 
of Sebar, Tokat, Angora, and Constantinople. At Tokat 
he hoped to discover the grave cf Martyn. Mr. Gridley 
probably received a letter from Mr. Brewer, advising his 
immediate return to Smyrna, in time to reach that place be- 
fore the news was received in Asia Minor of the de- 
struction of the Turkish and Egyptian fleets at Navarino, 
on the 20th of October, by the English, French, and Rus- 
sian squadrons; otherwise his situation may have been ex- 
tremely critical. 

Mr. Brewer remained at Constantinople, or the vicinity, 
until September, when the political relation of Turkey, with 
the principal European powers became such as to induce 
him to write as above stated to Mr, Gridley, and to proceed 
himself to Syra, a Grecian island, where he would remain 
in a place of safety. His principal occupation has been the 
acquisition of languages.—Missionary Herald. 
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- Bear the rich hues of all glorious things?” 


































Poetry. 
THE NEW YEAR. 


Brest opening of another year ! 

Thy cheerful sounds dispel the fear 
That presses down my soul; 
When launching on an unknown sea, 
That skirts a near eternity, 

I see the billows roll. 


How low my joys may ebb, my woe 

How high its rising tide may flow, 
I leave to thy command; 

This, this shall silence all my fears, 

In bliss or grief, in smiles or tears, 
My times are in thy hand. 


= 
“THE BETTFR LAND.” 


By Mrs. Hemans. 


‘T hear thee speak of the better land, 

Thou call’st its children a happy band ; 

Mother! oh where is that radiant shore ?— 

Shall we not seek it, and weep no more 1— 

Is it where the flower of the orange blows, 

And the fire-flies dance through the myrtle boughis ?”’ 
--‘‘ Not there, not there my child !” 


“Is it where the feathery palm-trees rise, 

And the date grows ripe under sunny skies 7— 
Or ’midst the green islands of glittering seas, 
Where fragrant forests perfume the breeze, 
And strange bright birds, on thier starry wings, 


—‘‘ Not there, not there, my child!” 


“Ts it far away, in some region old, 
Where the rivers wander o’er sands of gold ?— 
Where the burning rays of the ruby shine, 

And the diamond lights up the secret mine, 

And the pearl gleams forth from the coral strand--- 
Is it there, sweet mother that happy land ?” 
_ —“* Not there, not there, my child !”’ 





Poetry—Lines on Hope. 







“‘ Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy ! 
Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy ; 
Dreams cannot picture a world so fair— 
Sorrow and death may not enter there ; 
Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom, 
Far beyond the clouds, and beyond the tomb, 
—lIt is there, it is there, my child!” 















LINES ON HOPE. 






Say what is hope? I asked an ancient sage, 

With tott’ring gait, and head quite white with age. 
“*Hope!” he replied, “ ’tis but a meteor ray, 

A breath, a dream, the phantom of a day.” ’ 
I asked the mariner on ocean’s wave, 

Where many thousands find an early grave. 

“« My hope,” he said, “ lies on that distant strand, 
The happy spot, [ call my native land.” 

I asked the warrior on the tented plain, 

Now strewed with bodies of the conquered slain. 

‘* My hope,” he said, ‘‘ consists in high renown, 

In wreaths of laurel, or in mural crown.” 

I asked the airy sons of folly gay, 

The bright ephemera of fashion’s ray. 

“ Hopeis the sun of life, his quick’ning power 

Gilds as they pass, each tiresome ling’ring hour.”’ 

] asked an aged worldling, who had run 

His giddy race, his course was well nigh done. 

With haggard looks he gazed on all around, 

And dashed fair pleasure’s chalice on the ground, 
And said in tones of deepest misery, 

‘* What’s hope, alas! there is no hope for me. 

Oh! ’tis a bubble, false, delusive, fair, 

Inflated but to burst in wild despair.” 

I asked an aged Christian, and his eye 

Beamed with unearthly lustre in reply. 

“‘ Hope is my anchor, stedfast, sure and stong, 

In many sorrows, and in trials long, 

Although I am a worm of feeble dust, 

Jn this Almighty rock, | place my trust. 

But when my pilgrimage on earth is o’er, 

And I shall reach the blest celestial shore, 

Then veil’d from weeping mortals’ finite sight, 

Hope shall be lost in full supreme delight; 
And every passion shall be hushed in bliss, 
In pure ecstatic, lasting happiness.” 
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